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houses within the Order could do much to
remedy the stagnation. One example of
the growth of ease may suffice. The Cis-
tercian Order reached England early in the
twelfth century. A feature of its very stern
rule was that meat or fat might not be cooked
or eaten within the walls. Two centuries later
the breach of this law was so general that it
even received Papal sanction. But the writ-
ten rule remained, and the monks now built
a second kitchen and a second dining-hall
under other names that it might be observed
in the letter. By this innocent subterfuge
they could still say that in their kitchen and
refectory meat and fat were unknown.

Though there were a few new foundations,
largely endowed, as we have seen, with the
property of alien priories, the number of
monasteries was steadily diminishing for
more than a century before the general
Dissolution, and also the number of inmates
in those which survived. Openings in the
world had increased, and willingness t& enter
" religion " diminished. If the great houses
were at a loss to find inmates, the smaller
were half, and more than half, empty,
and even in the fifteenth century some
were quite derelict. The wisdom of founders
led them to prefer colleges at Oxford and